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The  Last  Class 

One  day  soon  each  senior  will  enter 
a  classroom  for  the  last  time.  Without 
giving  it  a  passing  thought,  he  will  take 
his  familiar  seat.  Almost  automatically, 
he  will  stand  for  prayer,  and  then  he 
will  sit  back  and  listen  to  his  professor. 
The  professor’s  voice  has  long  grown 
familiar;  its  quality  and  intonations  are 
nothing  new.  Yet  the  student  is  more 
than  ordinarily  attentive,  for  he  surmises 
that  this  last  discourse  will  be  one  of  fare¬ 
well  and  Godspeed.  Then  the  bell.  He 
stands  and  says  prayer.  And  his  last  class 
has  ended. 

After  that  there  will  be  no  more  bells 
sounding  the  beginning  and  end  of 
classes;  no  more  lectures;  no  more  cama¬ 
raderie  with  fellow  students.  The  grad¬ 
uate  will  take  his  place  in  a  world  where 
there  is  a  sterner  regimentation  and  where 


a  severer  and  a  heartless  judgment  will  be 
passed  on  himself  and  on  his  work.  He 
will  be  living,  and  no  longer  playing  at 
living.  Then  he  will  be  bound  to  his 
Alma  Mater  only  by  a  spiritual  tie.  The 
fire  of  her  soul  will  be  in  his — guiding 
him,  at  times  all  unawares.  That  bond 
was  knit  in  his  associations  with  his  teach¬ 
ers.  In  classrooms  it  was  that  his  learning 
was  guided,  his  thoughts  were  moulded, 
and — God  grant — his  future  life  was 
moulded.  The  classroom  has  played  a 
momentous  part  in  every  student’s  life. 
That  is  why  the  last  class  should  be  so 
impressive. 

For  most  seniors  that  class  will  be  the 
last  they  shall  ever  attend.  It  would  not 
be  amiss,  then,  for  them  to  take  part  in 
the  class  as  in  a  religious  ceremony.  Their 
prayers  should  be  sincere  and  heartfelt. 
They  should  not  try  to  drown  their  emo¬ 
tions  in  vacuous  hullabaloo,  because  it  is 
only  fitting  that  their  emotions  should 
rise  on  that  occasion.  The  entire  atmos¬ 
phere  of  that  classroom  should  be  one 
of  pensive  awe,  and  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  deferent  thought  to 
the  future  and  a  wistful  thought  to  the 
past  with  which  they  are  breaking. 

If  that  class  fails  to  touch  a  chord  in  a 
senior’s  heart,  he  can  hardly  say  that  he 
has  been  a  real  student,  that  he  has  loved 
truth  and  learning.  If  he  leaves  that  last 
class  unmoved,  he  has  missed  the  spirit 
of  the  classroom — that  unique  relationship 
between  teacher  and  student.  He  has 
missed  the  soul  of  the  school. 

Thank  You ! 

As  is  only  fitting  for  the  departing 
editor,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all 
who  helped  make  the  Stylus  what  it  was 
this  past  year.  We  feel,  with  excusable 
pride,  that  we  have  made  the  magazine 
slightly  more  popular  than  it  had  been 
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in  previous  years.  The  quality  of  the 
material  did  not  improve,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  it  should  improve.  But  next 
year’s  editors  promise  a  more  substantial 
and  more  thought-provoking  magazine, 
because  we  feel  that  even  for  a  college 
magazine,  the  Stylus  was  somewhat  too 
light.  Lightness,  of  course,  can  be  a  vir¬ 
tue,  but  next  year  it  will  be  combined 
with  a  more  solid  fare.  Without  making 
promises,  that  is  what  is  being  planned 
for  next  year.  The  magazine,  then,  will 
be  more  representative  of  college  thought 
and  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  had 
anticipated  far  more  contributions  from 
the  student  body  than  we  actually  re¬ 
ceived.  But  for  some  strange  reason,  the 
majority  of  the  students  still  remain 
shamefaced  and  hesitant  when  it  comes 
to  submitting  their  writing  for  publica¬ 
tion.  In  making  the  Stylus  more  attrac¬ 
tive  we  thought  we  might  overcome  that 
bashfulness,  but  we  succeeded  only  par¬ 
tially,  and  all  year  long  the  editor  was 
forced  to  do  more  than  editing  lest  the 
magazine  appear  with  less  than  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  pages.  But,  as  editors 


always  do,  they  are  hoping  that  next  year 
it  will  be  different. 

We  have  found  this  year  many  fresh¬ 
men  who  promise  much  for  next  year. 
They  are  Bernard  Frazier  and  Francis 
Dermody  and  some  versifiers.  Frazier’s 
is  a  peculiar  and  fascinating  style  that 
will  be  something  new  in  future  issues  of 
the  Stylus. 

Among  the  old  guard,  we  still  have 
Ralph  Baldwin  and  Bill  FitzGerald  and 
Tom  Quinn  and  George  Devlin.  Tom 
Quinn  has  at  last  come  to  his  own  in  the 
short  story  field,  and  in  this  issue  we  pre¬ 
sent  as  clever  a  short  story  as  has  perhaps 
appeared  in  many  years.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  Bill  FitzGerald  will  continue 
his  monthly  talks  on  books,  and  next  year 
he  may  be  persuaded  to  devote  some  space 
to  fiction.  Ralph  will  continue  turning 
out  his  short  stories  which  always  turn 
out  to  be  surprising. 

Before  parting,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Fr.  O’Callaghan,  S.J.,  for  his  continual 
help  and  cooperation.  A  word  of  thanks 
is  also  due  Mr.  C.  Toomey,  S.J. 
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Jerry 

Jerry  stroked  his  fuzzy  chin 
And  sheepishly  followed  a  crimson  smile; 

Jerry  heard  the  cassock  say, 

“Turn  back,  my  son,  and  think  awhile.” 

Jerry  blinked  his  puzzled  eyes, 

And  stumbling,  followed  the  amber  stream; 

Jerry  heard  a  voice  hiss,  “Soon,” 

And  felt  the  scorching  touch  of  steam. 

Jerry  felt  the  needle’s  bite 

And  soared  upon  the  black  bat’s  wings; 

Jerry  saw  a  flame  spell  “mine,” 

And  dreamed  of  burning,  stinking  things. 

— B.  Whitfield  Robinson. 
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Anniversary  Sermon 


By  Right  Reverend  Mgr.  Francis  A.  Burke,  '13 

Sermon  given  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  granting  of  the  Boston  College  charter . 

T  that  time  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples,  “All  power  is 


JHL  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Going,  there¬ 
fore,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you;  and  behold  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  world.”  (Matthew  XXVTH,  verses  18-20.) 

In  this  impressive  ceremony  which  this  morning  gath¬ 
ers  us  here  about  the  altar  of  God,  the  Church  presents 
new  evidence  of  her  unfailing  fidelity  to  the  solemn  mission 
given  her  centuries  ago  when  her  divine  Founder  sent  her 
forth  as  the  Teacher  of  the  Nations.  With  all  the  solemn 
pageantry  of  her  sacred  ritual  she  commemorates,  with 
the  loyal  sons  of  her  sainted  Loyola,  the  beginning  of  Jesuit 
education  here  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  and  she 
offers  her  prayers  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  glorious 
achievements  and  remarkable  progress  with  which  He 
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has  blessed  Boston  College  during  the  seventy-five  years 
of  its  existence. 

This  is  a  day  of  joy;  a  day  of  exultation;  for  the  cause 
of  Catholic  education — a  day  of  triumph.  It  is  a  day  that 
speaks  of  holy  aspirations,  of  noble  sacrifices,  of  ceaseless 
struggle  and  toil  through  the  years  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  by  the  advancement  of  Christian  teaching  among 
men.  Quite  fitting,  then,  it  is  that  on  such  a  day  and  on 
such  an  occasion,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  Boston  College,  we  should  gather  here 
with  grateful  hearts  and  that  all — prelates,  priests,  and 
devoted  laity — should  sing  the  song  of  jubilee. 

In  simplicity  and  in  poverty,  in  the  total  absence  of 
all  those  things  esteemed  essential  to  success  in  purely 
secular  undertakings,  the  foundations  of  Boston  College 
were  laid.  The  small  group  of  Jesuit  educators  who  stood 
here  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  to  mark  out  a  home  of 
higher  learning  where  true  religion  would  be  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  pursuits  were  weak  and  impov¬ 
erished  in  all  things  else,  but  they  were  strong  in  their 
abiding  faith.  Earthly  goods  they  possessed  not;  from 
friends  and  neighbors  they  could  look  for  little  comfort 
or  support.  Around  them  they  rallied  the  Catholics  of 
Boston,  but  these  were  relatively  few  in  number — men  and 
women  who  were  for  the  most  part  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  whose  lot  was  hardship  and  toil,  and  whose  fidelity 
to  their  religious  convictions  provoked  a  widespread  anti- 
Catholic  bitterness  which  manifested  itself  in  contempt  and 
vilification  of  every  kind.  For  generations  the  Church  these 
Jesuits  served  had  been  rocked  and  shaken  by  the  storms 
of  such  prejudice  and  bigotry.  She  had  seen  the  sufferings 
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of  her  people  and  with  sorrow  she  had  listened  to  their 
groans  re-echoing  from  the  rocks  of  Massachusetts. 

Again  and  again  with  her  clergy  she  had  borne  cruel¬ 
ties  and  humiliations  that  the  torch  of  faith  might  burn 
the  brighter  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  from  her  scant 
resources,  at  untold  sacrifices,  but  with  a  zeal  that  strong 
faith  begets,  she  had  reared  many  a  time  a  second  temple 
above  the  charred  embers  which  her  enemies  had  left  as  a 
token  of  their  hatred  for  the  first.  Under  such  forbidding 
and  discouraging  conditions,  a  few  followers  of  Loyola  drew 
the  plans  for  a  Catholic  College  in  the  City  of  the  Puritan, 
where  the  Church  they  served  thus  struggled  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  and  their  fellow  religionists  suffered  from 
ostracism  in  the  schools,  in  the  industries,  and  in  society. 

An  idle  dream,  it  would  seem,  was  theirs — groundless, 
too,  the  faith  that  inspired  their  project.  But  no — the 
Founding  Fathers  of  Boston  College  were  men  of  vision — 
they  clearly  saw  the  future  and  its  needs.  They  were  men 
of  daring  courage,  and  despite  obstacles  that  seemed  in¬ 
superable,  they  gave  being  to  this  College,  and  sent  it 
along  its  path  of  usefulness  to  the  glorious  and  stately 
position  it  enjoys  today. 

Father  John  McElroy,  the  pioneer  priest  from  Ireland; 
Father  John  Bapst,  an  exile  from  his  native  Switzerland; 
Father  Robert  Fulton,  distinguished  convert  and  scholar 
from  the  South — these  heroic  figures,  whose  faces  live  again 
on  this  day  of  celebration  and  remembrance,  were  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  if  the  Church  and  State  as  well 
would  prosper,  there  must  be  institutions  for  religious 
education — the  grade  school  for  the  children  of  the  people; 
the  college  and  the  university  for  those  whom  talent  and 
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ambition  might  urge  to  the  pursuit  of  higher  studies.  Cul¬ 
tured  gentlemen  themselves,  zealous  and  saintly  priests, 
they  realized  that  an  educated  laity  is  for  the  Church’s 
greatest  glory  and  her  strongest  security  under  God.  In 
that  spirit,  they  came  to  fulfill  the  command  of  their 
Divine  Master,  “Go  and  teach”;  with  such  convictions, 
they  gave  being  to  Boston  College. 

To  outward  seeming  the  event  we  commemorate  was 
the  simplest.  It  made  little  stir  in  the  community,  yet  it 
was  an  occurrence  that  was  repeating  history,  and  like 
every  such  occurrence  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Church,  it 
was  solemn  and  significant  in  view  of  the  many  blessings 
that  were  to  be  its  fruits. 

All  through  the  ages  when  men  arose  to  tear  down 
the  work  of  Christian  civilization,  special  teachers  were 
raised  up  by  God  and  commissioned  by  His  Church  to  offset 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  impious.  There  was  an  Augustine 
to  frustrate  the  errors  of  Pelagianism;  an  Athanasius  to 
defend  the  Church  against  Arianism;  and  a  Dominic  to 
overcome  the  Albigenses.  There  was  the  learned  Jerome, 
the  gentle  Ambrose,  the  pious  Basil,  and  the  eloquent 
Chrysostom  sent  forth  to  make  Christian  education  pre¬ 
vail  and  rule  over  the  disappearing  greatness  of  a  world¬ 
wide  empire.  And  in  those  centuries  that  mark  the  Age  of 
Faith  and  Tradition,  there  was  the  great  Scotus,  the  even 
greater  Thomas  of  Aquino,  the  sainted  Bonaventura  and  an 
army  of  remarkable  Catholic  scholars  and  teachers  who 
brought  to  their  Church  undisputed  and  universal  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  the  realms  of  religious  and  educational  enter¬ 
prise  and  development.  They  form  the  nobility  of  the  scho¬ 
lastic  world — these  doctors  and  defenders  of  the  Church — 
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and  the  results  of  their  profound  studies  and  marvellous 
expositions  of  truth  have  so  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  world’s  permanent  fund  of  knowledge,  that  no  one 
questions  their  validity  or  even  inquires  as  to  their  origin. 

In  this  galaxy  of  genius,  Ignatius  of  Loyola  takes  a 
commanding  place.  When  the  Reformation  broke  the  unity 
of  Christendom,  when  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  taken 
from  the  Church,  when  the  University  of  Paris  was  pagan¬ 
ized  and  the  great  centers  of  Catholic  education  nearly 
everywhere  destroyed,  this  courageous  soldier  of  Pampeluna 
came  forth  from  his  meditation  in  the  cave  of  Manresa, 
stimulated  by  his  military  spirit  to  bring  all  men  once  more 
under  the  standard  of  Christ.  Around  him  he  gathered  men 
of  kindred  faith  and  enthusiasm;  he  formed  them  into  a 
phalanx  that  would  be  a  bulwark  of  the  Church  against 
the  Reformers ;  he  reminded  them  of  the  divine  command — 
“Go  and  teach” — and  he  sent  them  forth  to  establish 
schools  and  colleges,  to  teach  the  catechism  to  the  ignorant, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  to  youthful  minds  ambitious  for 
learning — and  to  all  the  one  great  truth,  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam — behold  the  ideal 
of  Ignatius,  the  mission  of  the  Jesuit — to  bring  glory  to  God 
by  bringing  knowledge  and  virtue  to  men. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1863,  with  a  few  faithful 
followers  of  this  same  Ignatius  standing  by,  a  Catholic 
College  was  founded  here  for  the  liberal  education  of  Cath¬ 
olic  youth.  That  College  from  the  beginning  conformed 
to  the  ideal  of  Ignatius  and  proved  faithful  always  to  the 
educational  mission  on  which  he  sent  his  spiritual  sons. 
Boston  College,  today,  holds  a  proud  and  prominent  place 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  New  England — con- 
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spicuous  for  its  stately  structures,  rich  in  its  treasures  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  richer  still  in  its  studious  youth  and 
distinguished  professors.  Boston  College  has  prospered 
because  its  first  guardians  were  true  priests  and  accom¬ 
plished  scholars,  and  because,  with  God’s  blessing  ever  upon 
it,  it  never  swerved  from  the  lines  they  traced  nor  from 
the  aims  they  set  before  it. 

Those  aims  were  emphasized  by  Father  Gasson — that 
great  teacher  whose  influence  will  never  die  and  whose  very 
name  is  an  inspiration  to  the  sons  of  Boston  College — when 
standing  in  the  newly-erected  Tower  Building  at  University 
Heights  as  the  second  founder  of  Boston  College,  he  said, 
“We  take  possession  of  this  noble  building  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  for  the  spread  of  the 
true  faith,  for  the  cultivation  of  solid  knowledge,  for  the 
development  of  genuine  science,  and  for  the  constant  study 
of  those  ideals  which  make  for  an  exalted  personal  upright- 
eousness  and  for  lofty  civil  integrity.” 

Throughout  the  years  those  ideals  and  aims  have  been 
fostered  and  their  realization  encouraged  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  our  Spiritual  Leader,  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
O’Connell,  who  by  his  presence  happily  graces  our  gather¬ 
ing  today.  During  the  thirty  years  of  his  episcopate  in 
Boston,  with  his  constant  emphasis  on  the  need  of  the 
Catholic  school  in  the  life  of  the  community,  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  truly  marvellous  growth  in  the  educational  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  archdiocese,  and  because,  as  an  experienced 
Churchman  and  distinguished  Citizen,  he  appreciates  the 
value  of  Boston  College  in  promoting  the  interests  of  God 
and  country,  with  filial  affection,  he  has  ever  devoted  to 
his  Alma  Mater  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  the  clearness  of 
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his  vision,  and  the  riches  of  his  scholarship.  Under  his 
generous  and  benign  guidance,  Boston  College  has  attained 
to  new  heights  of  worth  and  of  glory. 

During  all  the  years  of  its  existence,  Boston  College 
has  been  busy  with  the  teaching  mission  entrusted  centuries 
ago  to  the  Church.  Its  chapel  stands  beside  the  classroom 
to  indicate  that  true  education,  true  learning,  true  progress 
is  that  which  leads  to  a  fuller  and  better  knowledge  of  God, 
and  that  Christian  manhood  and  Christian  scholarship 
must  go  hand  in  hand  to  form  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  society. 

Intellectual  ability  is  the  superstructure  of  civilization ; 
character  is  its  foundation,  and  education  to  be  of  value 
must  lay  the  foundation  of  character  deep  and  secure  in 
the  adamantine  bed-rock  of  religion.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  any  plan  of  education  which  ignores  God  is  vitiated 
in  its  root  and  in  its  entirety,  and  any  system  of  education 
which  eliminates  religion  from  its  curriculum  is  false  and 
incomplete.  It  is  false  because  it  ignores  the  true  character 
and  needs  of  man ;  it  is  incomplete,  because  it  leaves  unsatis¬ 
fied  the  deepest  cravings  of  man’s  soul  and  unanswered  the 
eternal  questionings  of  man’s  mind.  Education  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  must  be  wedded  to  religion. 

This  very  definite  view  of  education  explains  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  work  of  Boston  College.  It  is  a  view  which 
was  accepted  until  relatively  recent  years  by  practically  all 
the  educational  agencies  in  the  land.  It  originated  and 
inspired  all  of  the  first  American  colleges  and  universities, 
for  these  were  founded  by  religious  enterprise,  they  were 
supported  by  religious  patronage,  they  were  devoted  to 
religious  instruction  as  part  of  their  curriculum,  in  days 
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when  they  gave  to  the  nation,  far  more  than  now,  men  of 
solid  learning  and  strikingly  Christian  character.  This  view, 
now  practically  abandoned  by  other  seats  of  learning  which 
have  come  to  recognize  only  material  motives  and  to  meas¬ 
ure  values  only  by  material  standards,  this  view,  I  repeat, 
still  directs  the  educational  procedure  of  Boston  College. 

In  the  present  crisis  which  challenges  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  civilization  which  we  have  inherited,  with 
no  uncertain  tone  nor  hesitating  voice,  the  Jesuit  teachers 
here  still  proclaim  that  the  battle  for  civilization,  for  social 
order  and  true  progress,  must  be  fought  out  not  on  the  fields 
of  battle  nor  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  that  the  contest  calls  for  weapons  which  the 
world  cannot  give,  but  which  must  come  from  above.  With 
divine  wisdom  to  guide  them  and  with  human  wisdom  gath¬ 
ered  from  two  thousand  years  of  experience  to  enlighten 
them,  they  still  insist  in  their  classrooms  upon  recognition 
and  reverence  for  the  supernatural  source  of  truth  and 
authority — for  religion,  as  the  supreme  law  of  life,  is  the 
only  sound  basis  of  true  education. 

From  a  seat  of  learning  where  such  ideals  and  stand¬ 
ards  prevail  must  come  the  highest  and  noblest  type  of 
manhood.  Its  graduates  must  be  men  of  solid  learning — 
broad  of  vision,  and  free  from  the  fetters  of  narrowness 
and  prejudice.  Among  their  fellow-men  they  will  be  out¬ 
standing  by  their  respect  for  authority,  their  loyalty  to 
duty,  their  loftiness  of  purpose,  and  their  reverence  for 
high  ideals.  Profoundly  convinced  that  they  are  account¬ 
able  to  a  higher  power  and  that  all  their  acts  have  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this,  wherever  they 
are,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  high  place  or  in  low,  they  will 
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always  be  true  to  themselves,  their  country,  and  their  God. 

Such  is  the  exalted  type  of  scholarly  citizen  trained  and 
formed  upon  the  mold  of  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  sent  out  into  the  community  by  Boston  College 
during  the  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence. 

With  good  reason,  therefore,  may  the  friends  of  this 
College  rejoice  today.  With  pardonable  pride  may  they 
recall  its  glorious  history  and  pay  tribute  of  reverence  to 
the  memory  of  its  founders  and  early  teachers.  Nobly  has 
its  work  been  done  in  the  years  that  have  gone.  May  God 
protect  and  prosper  it  in  years  that  are  to  come,  that, 
faithful  always  to  its  teaching  mission,  it  may  attain  to 
even  greater  and  more  glorious  triumphs  in  the  service 
of  God  and  country.  Amen. 


Broadmindedness 

The  trees  are  bare, 

But  I  don’t  mind. 


— J.  J.  W. 
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This  I  Have  Learned 

My  heart  is  a  whispering  voice 
That's  full  of  lamentation, 

Saying  this  and  that 
Of  love’s  last  visitation. 

Shroud  your  heart  gently  in  tears 
When  its  smouldering  ashes  are  sighing, 

And  watch  against  the  world-noise 
Lest  the  birth  be  a  dying. 

Shroud  your  heart  in  the  hush 
Of  a  death-room  lullaby, 

Lest  the  world-noise  take  the  heart 
And  the  shuddering  flammule  die. 

— Charles  Adrian  Donelan. 
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Matchmaker 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

No  one  thought  him  as  wise  as  an  owl, 
hut  he’d  no  doubts  as  to  which  to  woo. 

THERE  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Parkerbury 
Psnogg  should  be  scowling.  It  was  as  beautiful  a 
spring  morning  as  ever  lifted  a  London  fog,  and,  even  had 
there  been  snow  on  the  ground,  there  were  no  small  boys 
around  to  take  advantage  of  Parkerbury’s  topper.  There 
wasn’t  a  spot  on  his  shoes  nor  an  uncalled-for  wrinkle  in 
his  striped  trousers.  Parkerbury  was  neither  walking  a 
Pekinese  nor  being  walked  by  a  window-shopping  female. 
Yet  Parkerbury  Psnogg  was  scowling,  and  scowling  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prompt  an  unbiased  observer  to  conclude 
that  some  tremendous  cataclysm  of  nature  had  recently 
hurled  his  estates  into  the  sea,  wiped  out  his  family,  and 
left  Parkerbury  himself  with  a  severe  toothache.  And  the 
observer  wouldn’t  be  far  wrong.  A  far  greater  upheaval 
of  nature,  indeed,  was  taking  place.  Parkerbury  Psnogg 
was  thinking. 

Now  nature  did  not  so  design  man’s  system  that  it  can 
endure  a  great  shock  without  palpable  effect,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  when  Cecil  Passington  came 
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suddenly  upon  P.  Psnogg,  Esq.,  sitting  on  a  park  bench 
and  obviously,  undeniably,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
thinking — it  is  not  surprising,  I  say,  that  Cecil  tottered. 
But  generations  of  training  in  the  Passington  tradition  of 
“Courage!  against  the  greatest  odds!”  are  not  lightly  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  Cecil  soon  recovered,  although  he 
remained  pale.  Visibly  affected  by  his  friend’s  condition, 
he  approached  Parkerbury  warily,  feeling  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  man  to  be  at  large.  Dimly  he  recalled  having 
been  told  something  about  humoring  such  cases,  so  his 
greeting  was  cheery. 

“What  ho!  old  fruit,”  said  Cecil. 

Parkerbury  raised  his  wrinkled  brow.  “Oh,”  said  he 
in  a  weary  tone  of  voice  which  implicitly  added,  Who  let 
you  out?  “What  ho.” 

“Look  here,  old  top,  it’s  likely  to  rain  at  any  minute. 
Better  come  along  up  to  my  flat.  Besides,  I’ve  some  new 
purple  spats  to  show  you.”  Much  neater  if  he’ll  come  along 
quietly,  thought  Cecil;  so  messy,  putting  a  strait- jacket 
on  him  and  dragging  him. 

“It  is  not  likely  to  rain,”  retorted  Parkerbury  with  the 
first  bit  of  animation  he  had  shown  in  an  hour.  “But,  dash 
it,  I  wish  it  would.  I  wish  it  would  rain  for  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  and  drown  that  doddering  old  idiot 
Smythinfirp!” 

“He’s  sane!”  shouted  Cecil  ecstatically.  For  three 
years  he  had  been  mentally  guillotining  Major  Smythinfirp, 
ever  since  the  day  the  old  fool  had,  by  way  of  introducing 
him  to  that  Greek  goddess,  Mabel  Gillwater,  recited  to  the 
conservative  damsel  the  whole  Wembley  episode,  slander¬ 
ously  misquoting  (or  at  least  embellishing)  Cecil’s  thick- 
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tongued  remarks  to  and  concerning  the  judge  and  assorted 
other  officials  of  Wembley.  It  was,  therefore,  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  that  he  inquired  the  proximate  reason  for 
Parkerbury’s  outburst. 

“You  see  before  you,”  began  Parkerbury,  “but  a  hollow 
shell,  a  forlorn  shade,  a  broken  victim  of  fate  and  Smythin- 
firp.” 

“The  snake!”  hissed  Cecil  warmly. 

“Just  twenty-four  hours  ago,”  sighed  Parkerbury,  “I 
was  talking  to  Biggs — you  know,  Cecil,  my  valet;  tall, 
raised-eyebrowish  sort  of  bloke?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Cecil,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears  as 
he  thought  of  Biggs’  dexterity  with  an  Ascot  tie;  Cecil’s 
man  never  was  much  good  at  ties. 

“I  was  talking  to  Biggs:  ‘Biggs,  my  man,’  said  I,  ‘I 
think  I’ll  get  married.’  ‘Really,  sir?’  said  Biggs.  ‘Really,’ 
said  I.  ‘After  all,  Biggs,  a  chap’s  got  to  get  married  some¬ 
time,  and  Marianne  Glowderdroope  has  the  best  ping-pong 
form  in  London.’  ‘Excepting  yourself,  of  course,  sir,’  said 
Biggs.  ‘Excepting  myself,’  said  I.  ‘What  a  backhand  she 
has!’  ‘Superb  cuts,’  said  he.  ‘Smashing  drives!’  said  I.” 

“Magnificent  half-vollies!”  interrupted  Cecil,  getting 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

“Well — er — ah — not  exactly,”  said  Parkerbury  rather 
apologetically;  “as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  could  stand  some 
improvement  in  her  half -volley.  That  was  the  only  thing 
that  made  me  hesitate  about  proposing.  But  we’ve  got  to 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot, 
I  suppose.  Anyway,”  he  hastened  on,  “during  our  second 
game  last  night,  when  I  was  ahead  20-19,  I  asked  Marianne 
to  marry  me;  at  22-all  she  accepted;  and  after  taking  her 
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26-24  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her.  Naturally, 
when  I  looked  up  to  find  Smythinfirp — ” 

“The  villain!”  muttered  Cecil. 

“ — beaming  over  us,  I  was  feeling  rather  perked  up, 
and  I  happily  and  unsuspectingly  announced  our  engage¬ 
ment  on  the  spot.” 

At  this  point  Parkerbury  began  some  remarkable  con¬ 
tortions  which  temporarily  restored  Cecil’s  suspicions.  At 
last  he  gathered  that  the  sole  object  of  these  calisthenics 
was  to  apply  Parkerbury’s  foot  to  Parkerbury’s  posterior. 
Cecil  obliged  by  himself  heartily  kicking  his  friend,  and 
thus  he  restored  a  semblance  of  calm.  Then  he  learned, 
from  a  narrative  often  interrupted  by  similar  exertions  on 
Parkerbury’s  part,  that  Smythinfirp,  veteran  broker  that 
he  was,  had  congratulated  them  on  their  engagement  and 
immediately  launched  into  a  paternal  sermon  on  marriage 
as  a  great  investment.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Marianne 
refused  to  go  through  with  the  ceremony  until  Parkerbury 
had  proved  himself  a  good  risk  by  making  a  success  of 
some  other  investment  first. 

“And  what,”  asked  Cecil  with  that  blithe  untroubled 
air  we  assume  toward  others’  worries,  “of  it?” 

“What  of  it?  What  of  it?  All  it  means  is  that  I’ll 
probably  have  to  marry  a  girl  with  an  atrocious  backhand 
or  even” — Parkerbury  shuddered — “even  a  girl  with  an 
eight  or  nine  handicap.” 

“But  all  you  have  to  do  is  make  a  success  of  an  invest¬ 
ment.” 

“Cecil,  if  old  Smythinfirp  were  a  tar,  and  had  lectured 
on  the  sea  of  matrimony,  I  could  probably  row  Marianne 
across  the  Thames  and  prove  myself  a  good  sailor.  If  he 
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were  a  forest  guide,  I  don’t  doubt  I  could  lead  her  through 
the  woods,  of  matrimony  or  otherwise,  with  the  aid  of  a 
couple  of  Boy  Scouts.  But  an  investment!  Cecil,  where 
do  I  enlist  for  the  Foreign  Legion?” 

Glumly  Parkerbury  reviewed  the  history  of  his  invest¬ 
ments.  Even  as  a  lad,  he  recalled  in  despair,  he  had  always 
lost  all  his  marbles.  That  one  time  when  he  had  held  a 
good  poker  hand  he  had  thought  it  unwise  to  point  out 
that  three  aces  beats  two  aces,  especially  since  he  wasn’t 
armed.  His  horses  had  always  been  the  first  ones  in — in 
the  following  race.  He  had  bought  stock  in  Consolidated 
Trapdoor,  Ltd.,  and  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  market. 
And  then  that  other  flyer  in — 

“Wait  a  bit,”  interrupted  Cecil.  “How  much  time  did 
she  give  you?” 

“I’ve  a  thirty-day  option  on  her,”  answered  Parkerbury 
gloomily. 

“Fear  not,  old  egg.  I  have  an  idea,”  said  Cecil. 

Now  perhaps  we  had  best  explain  at  this  point  that 
although  Cecil’s  mental  talents  were  such  that  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  them  his  acquaintances  used  to  remove  their  hats 
and  stand  a  moment  in  respectful  silence,  nevertheless 
in  one  department  he  was  conceded  to  be  a  genius.  Not  a 
sportsman  in  England  could  approach  him  in  inventing 
opportunities  for  betting.  Hadn’t  he,  not  a  week  ago,  made 
book  on  the  outcome  of  the  feud  in  Lady  Frothinmowff’s 
kitchen,  over  whether  the  cook  or  the  scullery-maid  had 
the  greater  right  to  break  the  dishes?  And  hadn’t  he 
recently  accepted  all  comers,  with  generous  odds,  on  the 
great  question  of  whether  the  Queen  Mother’s  next  hat 
would  have  less  than  its  quota  of  hat-pins?  No  wonder, 
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then,  that  P.  Psnogg,  Esq.,  pricked  up  his  ears  when  the 
Passington  began  to  unfold  his  plans  for  the  investment 
that  would  send  him,  Parkerbury,  to  the  altar  with  the 
greatest  backhander  in  England,  second  only,  of  course, 
to  P.  Psnogg,  Esq. 

“I  was  kibitzing  on  some  solitaire  in  the  Walrus  Club 
a  few  weeks  ago,”  began  Cecil,  “when  I  heard  a  bloke  from 
Surrey  boasting  about  a  prodigy  they  have  down  there, 
a  Joanna  something-or-other  who’s  never  been  defeated  in 
ping-pong.  It  seems  all  Surrey  would  bet  their  valets  on 
her,  and  Marianne  Glowderdroope  is  a  name  unknown  to 
them.  You  see  the  plot?” 

“Where?”  cried  Parkerbury,  looking  frantically  around 
and  peering  under  several  stray  pieces  of  The  London 
Times. 

“He’s  normal,  all  right,”  mused  Cecil.  “What  I  mean 
is,”  he  said  aloud,  “we’ll  arrange  a  match  between  Joanna 
and  Marianne  in  Surrey.  You  put  five  hundred  quid  on 
Marianne,  and  I  wouldn’t  doubt  I  can  get  you  odds.  When 
it’s  all  over,  you’ve  succeeded  on  an  investment.  You  tell 
Marianne,  and  she  gushes,  ‘Such  faith!  Such  trust  in  poor 
little  me!’  and  all  that  sort  of  rot,  and  you  live  happily 
ever  after — and  all  that  sort  of  rot.” 

Parkerbury  stood  speechless,  gazing  at  Cecil  in  open- 
mouthed  awe.  How  could  such  genius  be  all  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  one  head?  What  had  he  ever  done  to  deserve 
knowing  this  superman?  After  a  moment  of  mute  hero- 
worship,  he  clasped  Cecil’s  hand  with  fervor. 

“Cecil,”  he  said,  “you’re  the  butterfly’s  spats!” 

It  was  easy  for  Cecil  to  arrange  the  match  and  easier 
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to  get  odds.  All  Surrey  was  only  too  anxious  to  put  up 
its  good  money  on  its  better  Joanna  Bloughemton.  (pro¬ 
nounced  Blur) ,  and  Marianne  Glowderdroope  was  only  too 
glad  to  get  some  practice.  But  none  the  less  it  was  short 
notice,  and  the  best  date  Cecil  could  get  was  Parkerbury’s 
last  day  of  grace  under  the  option.  That  did  not,  of  course, 
disturb  Parkerbury,  who,  scouting  Marianne  daily,  found 
her  in  excellent  form.  He  didn’t  happen  to  think  of  scout¬ 
ing  Joanna,  but  Cecil  did.  He  reported,  on  his  return  from 
Joanna’s  camp,  that  the  girl  had  nothing  on  the  ball,  and 
Parkerbury  gave  her  not  another  thought.  Perhaps  a 
keener  observer  than  Parkerbury  might  have  noticed  cer¬ 
tain  new  furrows  in  Cecil’s  brow,  and  a  rather  harassed 
air  about  Cecil’s  actions,  but  it  was,  in  all  likelihood,  of  no 
importance.  That  it  might  have  some  bearing  on  the  ping- 
pong  match,  however,  would  probably  have  been  suspected 
by  the  same  observer  when  Cecil  came  back  from  a  second 
scouting  trip  with  an  identical  report  on  Joanna,  but  a 
marked  tendency  to  avoid  Parkerbury’s  gaze,  and  a  definite 
restlessness,  which  increased  as  he  watched  Marianne’s 
playing.  And  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  observer’s 
suspicions  would  have  been  thoroughly  aroused  if  he  had 
happened,  on  the  morning  of  the  big  match,  to  look  in  on 
the  apartment  that  had  C  P  on  its  doormat,  and  there  seen 
Mr.  Cecil  Passington  packing  his  bag. 

“Oh,  well,”  mused  Cecil,  as  he  boarded  a  ship  for 
Monte  Carlo  late  that  night,  “anyway  old  Smythinfirp  lost 
a  thousand  quid.” 

Four  weeks  later  Cecil  Passington  cautiously  sent  his 
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valet  ahead  into  London  to  feel  out  the  atmosphere.  In 
due  time  he  received  a  wire  from  his  faithful  manservant, 
who,  though  he  knew  his  limitations  with  the  flowing 
Ascot,  rather  fancied  his  flowing  pen: 

I  AM  VERY  HAPPY  TO  INFORM  YOU,  SIR,  THAT  YOUR  APART¬ 
MENT  IS  IN  GOOD  ORDER.  THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  NO  EVIDENCE 
THAT  MR.  PSNOGG  HAS  ENTERED  RECENTLY  AND  HURLED  THE 
FURNITURE  ABOUT.  I  HAVE  DISCOVERED  NO  INFERNAL  MA¬ 
CHINES  OR  DIABOLICAL  CONTRIVANCES  WITH  AIMS  ON  YOUR 
PERSON.  IN  SHORT,  IT  IS  MY  CONSIDERED  OPINION  THAT  YOU 
MAY  RETURN  WITHOUT  POLICE  GUARD  AT  ANY  TIME.  I  AM 
VERY  HAPPY  TO  REMAIN,  SIR,  YOUR  FAITHFUL  SERVANT 

WEEMS. 

If  Cecil  had  stopped  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  tele¬ 
gram,  Weems  may  not  have  long  remained  his  faithful 
servant,  but  as  it  was  he  was  so  relieved  at  the  news  that 
he  wired  his  man  to  have  a  Scotch-and-Soda  on  the  house — 
superfluous  advice — and  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 
For  Cecil  had  decided  he  would  return  and  brave  Parker- 
bury’s  wrath.  He  had  been  a  cad  to  leave  his  friend  at 
such  a  crisis  in  his  life.  There  was  no  telling  what  might 
have  happened.  The  fact  that  Parkerbury  hadn’t  broken 
into  his  apartment  rather  increased  his  fears.  The  poor 
fellow  may  have  committed  suicide  after  losing  five  hundred 
pounds  of  money  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
Marianne.  Trembling  lest  the  worst  had  happened,  Cecil 
placed  his  cane  against  the  bell  of  the  Psnogg  flat  and 
leaned. 

A  cordial,  even  effusive  Parkerbury  greeted  him. 

“Cecil,  old  twerp!  What  ho!  What  ho!  Where ’ve  you 
been  the  past  month?  How — ” 
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Parkerbury  stopped.  And  it  was  well  he  did.  Cecil 
was  looking,  not  at  him,  but  beyond  him  into  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  his  eyes  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  violently 
leaving  their  sockets  and  flying  through  space  a  good  twelve 
and  three-quarters  yards,  English  measure.  Now  if  there 
is  anything  Parkerbury  Psnogg  dislikes,  it  is  having  his 
apartment  cluttered  up  with  people’s  eyes,  especially  de¬ 
tached  ones.  Therefore,  as  I  say,  it  was  well  he  stopped 
and  turned  around. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “you  haven’t  met  the  spouse.  Joanna, 
you  remember  Mr.  Passington.” 

The  eyes  still  demanded  an  explanation.  So  Parker¬ 
bury  obliged. 

“What  a  magnificent  half -volley,  Cecil!” 


Plans 

How  innocently  you  spin  your  webbed  dreams, 
Tangling  them  in  the  clouds; 

But  tomorrow  comes  with  a  new  broom, 

And  the  winds  will  blow. 


— J.  J.  W. 
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Reprieve 

I’ve  buried  you  a  hundred  times  before 
When  you  remained  too  long  upon  the  way, 

Sitting  in  quiet  pique  before  your  door, 

Muttering  half  aloud  what  I  would  say 
To  you,  when  you  came  from  the  night 
Of  careless  wanderings,  your  will  to  roam. 

Closing  my  eyes  as  that  thin  band  of  light 
Beneath  your  door  would  tell  me  you  were  home. 
And  yet  somehow  this  fear  did  not  prepare 
Me  in  a  single  way  to  meet  your  fate. 

Each  night  I  stand  close  by  your  door  and  stare 
And  tell  myself  that  once  more  you  are  late. 

A  hundred  times  I’ve  buried  you  before, 

Yet  wait  the  night  when  you’ll  be  late  no  more. 

— Robert  Collins. 
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After  Calvary 

By  Ralph  F.  Baldwin 

The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  strange  and  dark , 
and  what  man  can  know  the  ways  of  the  Lord! 

MARCUS  dragged  himself  blindly,  despondently,  along 
the  narrow  way.  A  lusty  infant  sun  tumbled  over  the 
haze-heavy  foothills,  making  fluid  shimmerings  in  the  dusty 
street.  Last  night,  from  the  palace,  he  had  seen  in  the 
smoky  dusk  that  burnt-out 
sun  leave  a  charred  and 
blackened  heaven,  starry 
embers  flaring  fitfully  here 
and  there  mid  the  cloudy 
ash.  And  then  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  feast.  Like 
re-entering  a  tomb,  a  gar¬ 
ish  tomb,  housing  a  half- 
life,  he  thought.  But  .  .  . 

All  the  wine  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  couldn’t  blur  in  his 
fuddled  mind  the  mocking 
spectre  of  what  he  had 
done  those  three  days  ago. 
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That  ghost  knew  no  satiety.  Why  had  he  done  it?  What 
impulse  had  flashed  along  his  arm  coeval  with  that  light¬ 
ning  and.  .  .  ? 

“Hail,  Marcus,”  a  ragged  voice  bit  into  his  torment, 
“come  on  back  to  the  palace.  Everything’s  high.  And  you 
still  seem  sober.” 

Marcus’  eyes,  raking  the  ground,  darted  along  a  lurch¬ 
ing  shadow  and  fixed  on  a  fellow  centurion. 

“No,  Furius,  can’t  do  it.  I  promised  Pulcheria  and 
little  Cassius  that  I’d  be  home  today  when  the  guard  re¬ 
lieved  me.” 

“Never  has  there  been  such  mad  revelry,  such  des¬ 
perate  gaiety  at  Pilate’s  banquets.  Now  he  washes  those 
pretty  hands  in  wine,  while  the  Ganymedes  and  the  Venuses 
wanton.  We’re  missing  it,  Marcus.  Let’s  go.” 

Marcus’  words  shrugged  their  finality. 

“No,  they’re  expecting  me.  I  sent  a  message.” 

“Well,  if  you  must.  They’re  worried,  I  suppose.  Who 
wouldn’t  be,  with  the  wierd  happenings  these  few  days?” 

“They  tell  me,  Furius,  that  the  graves  coughed  up 
live  dead,  when  the  earth  was  riven  by  those  bolts.  Burst 
their  shrouds  like  ravaged  mummies;  holy  men,  they  say, 
who  walked  Jerusalem’s  roads  and  cried  aloud  of  sacrilege. 
The  memory  of  that  thunder,  sounding  like  a  death-rattle 
of  the  gods,  clots  my  blood  yet.  What  have  we  done?” 

“What  have  we  done?  The  Pharisees  and  the  rabble 
are  the  guilty  ones.  Though  we  aren’t  remiss,  were  we? 
Ha,  ha.  Too  bad,  though,  that  you  were  on  duty  at  the 
‘Place  of  the  Skull.’  How  that  mob  shouted!  A  restless 
sea  of  mouths  roaring,  ‘Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!’  Yell¬ 
ing  for  the  kill,  just  as  they  point  thumbs  down  in  the 
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arena  at  Rome.  That  would  have  been  a  stirring  sight  at 
the  amphitheater.'’ 

“It  must  have  been  unbearable.” 

“Huh?  Oh,  you’re  joking.”  A  gargoyle  laugh  slob¬ 
bered  from  his  slack  lips. 

“Ho,  Marcus,”  he  continued,  “it  was  royal  sport.  We 
crowned  him  in  the  Prsetorium;  a  coronation  fit  for  a 
king.  A  diadem  set  with  thorns,  a  reed  for  a  sceptre.  ‘Son 
of  God,’  we  saluted,  ‘King  of  the  Jews.’  And  we  bowed  to 
him,  cursed  him,  scourged  him.” 

“You  did  that?” 

“Then  we  clothed  him  in  Tyrian  purple,  wrapped  in 
flame  he  was,  spat  upon  him  and  reviled  him.  We  supplied 
regal  company  for  him,  mind  you,  Marcus,  two  thieves  as 
counselors — Golgotha  for  a  kingdom — a  straggly  retinue 
of  bawling  men  and  women.  There  He  held  court,  a  humble 
court,  with  those  mean  subjects,  death,  and  the  devil.” 

“You  blaspheme,  Furius.  He  acted  a  god.” 

“He  what?  How  come  this  change  in  you,  Marcus? 
Just  a  crumpled  lump  of  flesh,  nailed  there,  like  the  other 
two,  groaning  in  his  passion.  Pinioned  there,  ready  for 
the  flight  to  that  hell  he  prated  about.  And  you  liken  him 
to  a  god!” 

“My  post  was  there.  I  saw  with  you.  Cruciform, 
groined  against  the  sky,  tom  and  bloodied  he  gasped  up 
the  ghost.  Yet  the  heavens  swooned  and  the  earth  beat 
a  wild  gigantic  pulse  at  his  agony.  He  must  have  been.  .  .  .” 

“You  don’t  talk  like  a  veteran  campaigner,  fidgeting 
and  gaping  at  torture.  I  myself  have  seen  you  disembowel 
a  Gaul  with.  ...” 

“But  this,  this  ...  I  heard  them  speak,  Furius,  that 
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little  band  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Compassion,  even  for 
the  two  rogues;  ‘Magdelene  of  men/  one,  John,  called  the 
contrite  wretch.  ‘Baptism  of  the  word.’  ‘Faith/  ‘Paradise/ 
What  mean  these?  And  that  goddess  lady,  strange,  won¬ 
derful  words,  ‘His  most  precious  body.  .  .  /  ” 

“And  blood  and  water,  to  slake  a  thirsting  world — 
you  took  care  of  that.  What  is  there  about  this  man  that 
stirs  you  so?” 

“He  gazed  at  me,  steadily,  and  smiled,  and  murmured.” 

“A  leering  curse,  at  your  uniform  and  yourself.  He 
reached  his  zenith  on  a  scrubby  hill — and  you  are  still 
here.” 

“Stop,  Furius.  The  resurrection,  the  angel,  the.  .  . 

“You,  too?  Marcus,  a  lily-liver  and  a  gullible  fool! 
No  man  could  do  that!  I’m  off  to  Pilate’s  fountain,  and 
not  to  quaff  vinegar,  either.  Coming?  All  right,  my  trusty 
Judas.  He  was  surrounded  by  traitors — and  deserters. 
Farewell.” 

Marcus  turned  away,  slowly. 

Pulcheria  and  Cassius  embraced  him  at  the  door.  After 
the  storm,  peace.  Half-listening  he  heard  Pulcheria’s  voice 
drifting  through  the  opiate  of  reunion,  soothing,  caressing 
nerve-sore  exhaustion.  Cassius,  excited,  whimpering  with 
suppressed  anxiety,  bustled  about  his  toga.  He  was  baring 
his  side. 

“Look,  father,  look!” 

Marcus  stared  at  a  white  scar-cross  where,  where  .  .  . 

Marcus  wept. 
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The  Hokku 

By  John  J.  Williams 

A  word  in  defense  of  a  verse  form 
that  should  he  much  better  known . 

;  i 

ACCORDING  to  Professor  Hayes,  an  educated  man  is 
one  who  appreciates  the  thoughts,  views,  feelings,  and 
emotions  of  other  people.  If  this  be  true,  we  should  even 
attempt  to  understand  the  beliefs  of  the  loud-mouthed 
minority.  Furthermore,  if  we  follow  Ibsen’s  dictum,  “the 
minority  is  always  right,”  we  not  only  have  an  obligation 
of  charity,  but  also  a  duty  to  heed  the  loud-mouthed 
minority.  Columbus,  Galileo,  Newton,  Shakespeare,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lincoln — all  were  alone  in  their  beliefs  until  they 
proved  themselves.  Literature  has  always  been  kept  alive 
by  an  active  minority  group.  Progress  has  always  been 
made  by  those  who  have  rebelled  against  tradition  which 
has  a  tendency  to  rest  complacent  on  its  laurels.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  believe  that  when  someone  attempts  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  American  poetry,  such  as  the  American  hokku, 
we  should  at  least  examine  the  results  fairly  before  con¬ 
demning  them. 

Because  it  looks  to  its  origin  in  Japanese  literature, 
it  would  be  well  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  Japanese 
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hokku.  Japanese  poetry  has  a  longer  tradition  than  the 
English,  which  had  its  artistic  inception  with  Chaucer. 
Even  in  the  year  760  A.  D.  the  Manyoshu,  the  first  great 
anthology  of  Japanese  poetry,  contained  over  4,500  poems 
of  the  tanka  form.  This  form  contains  thirty-one  syllables 
in  five  lines.  Even  at  this  early  date,  the  poetry  was  well 
developed,  and  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  A,  D.  it 
had  its  Chaucerian  period. 

But  through  the  centuries  the  rule-makers  made  the 
tanka  so  artificial  that  the  progressive  spirits  rebelled, 
and  after  writing  half -tankas  (rengas)  from  1110  to  1500 
A.  D.,  they  finally  adopted  the  hokku.  Blossoming  into  its 
perfection  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  been  the  chief 
poetic  form  ever  since. 

No  two  people  agree  upon  a  definition  of  the  hokku 
and  its  essential  elements.  None  the  less,  Orientals  acclaim 
it  as  the  most  lyrical  form  of  poetry  ever  used.  In  its  rigid 
form  the  hokku  contains  three  lines  of  five,  seven,  and  five 
syllables.  Since  the  Japanese  are  a  frugal  race,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  extend  their  economy  to  words. 
A  hokku  is  brief  and  inclusive.  As  an  emotional  expres¬ 
sion  it  stands  without  peer.  Strong  emotion  comes  in 
flashes;  brevity  is  its  keynote.  In  the  hokku  there  are  no 
arid  plains  of  rhetoric  between  peaks  of  emotion — such  as 
we  find  in  English  poetry.  A  single  thought,  impression, 
or  emotion  is  inscribed  briefly.  Its  peculiar  form  makes 
it  an  uncommonly  apt  medium  for  the  lyric  poet’s  self- 
expression,  since,  of  its  nature,  human  language  interprets 
man’s  internal  impressions  but  poorly,  and  it  is  so  limited 
that  more  must  be  suggested  than  can  ever  be  said.  Single¬ 
ness  of  impression  and  unity  of  thought  are  effectively 
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portrayed  in  the  hokku.  Its  cameo-like  expression  opens 
up  wide  vistas  of  thought  and  emotion  in  the  manner  of  a 
magnifying  glass. 

The  writer  of  the  hokku  relies  for  understanding  on 
the  logic  and  keen  observation  of  the  reader.  Essences 
are  expressed,  while  the  reader  fills  in  the  details.  This 
alone  makes  the  hokku  superior  to  many  English  forms  of 
poetry  which  tend  toward  rhetoric,  monotony,  artificiality, 
mere  versification,  and  sheer  description.  Too  often  English 
poets  have  sinned  artistically  in  the  use  of  melody  words 
purely  for  melody.  They  forget  that  poetry  appeals  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  mind,  and  not  the  ear — which  lies  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  music. 

But  to  appreciate  the  hokku,  one  must  approach  it  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written.  Those  whose  minds 
are  not  attuned  to  the  subtle  air  of  the  hokku  will  see  in 
it  only  a  meaningless  jargon  of  words  strung  side  by  side 
in  atrocious  grammar.  The  chorded  nuance  of  the  Japanese 
muse  will  sound  like  the  grating  of  metal  on  glass. 

The  mood  of  the  hokku  varies  from  light  humor  and 
punning  to  serious  reflections  on  life  and  death.  The  poem’s 
intensity  of  emotion  and  symbolic  thought  are  couched 
in  few  words,  and  it  is  this  brevity  that  makes  it  remem¬ 
bered  long  after  it  is  read.  Because  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Japanese  language,  the  hokku  lacks  the  “singing 
line”  common  to  English  poetry,  yet  it  leaves  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  through  brevity  and  novelty  of  imagery.  Further, 
in  English  translations  of  the  hokku,  we  never  lose  the 
“singing  line,”  since  English  has  a  natural  inflection. 

To  capture  the  delicate  fragrance  of  centuries  of  cul¬ 
ture  emanating  from  the  Japanese  hokku,  the  reader  must 
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collaborate  with  the  writer.  The  reader  must  disregard 
rhyme  and  rhythm,  which  are,  after  all,  accidentals  of 
Occidental  poetry,  and  he  must  attend  to  the  connotations 
of  words  and  phrases.  Such  a  procedure  will  not  make 
poetry  less  enjoyable,  for  words  of  their  nature  suggest 
experiences  to  the  reader,  and  each  word  is  again  colored 
by  the  person’s  individual  experiences.  It  is  well  to  note, 
then,  that  the  English  poets  often  frustrate  their  own  end 
by  using  exotic  words  for  novelty,  interest,  or  melody. 
Such  a  practice  is  inferior  to  the  Japanese  use  of  vivid 
metaphor  to  gain  the  same  end.  Surely  this  is  more  poetic 
than  exotic  and  melodic  word  devices. 

According  to  Basho,  the  Japanese  Shakespeare,  a 
hokku  may  be  written  about  everything  by  the  right  man. 
His  rigorous  rules  restricted  the  right  man,  however. 
Through  experimentation  the  form  has  become  more  flex¬ 
ible,  and  now  they  no  longer  insist  on  a  definite  number  of 
syllables.  But  the  hokku  must  still  spring  from  the  heart, 
its  basis  must  be  sympathy  with  nature,  the  style  must 
be  spontaneous  with  a  graceful  turn,  and,  above  all,  it 
must  have  the  simplicity  of  truth.  For  such  reasons  the 
right  men  of  Basho  have  been  rare. 

Until  about  forty  years  ago,  Japanese  literature  was 
entirely  unknown  to  Occidentals.  Even  now  only  its  surface 
has  been  skimmed.  Professor  Chamberlain,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tokyo,  F.  V.  Dickens,  W.  G.  Aston,  Arthur  Waley, 
H.  G.  Henderson,  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
Eunice  Tiejiens,  Amy  Lowell,  and  John  Fletcher  have  given 
us  our  knowledge  of  Japanese  literature. 

As  yet  I  have  seen  very  few  American  hokkus,  al¬ 
though  Poetry — a  Magazine  of  Verse ,  edited  by  Harriet 
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Monroe,  has  long  since  recognized  it  as  a  form.  Its  form  is 
still  uncertain,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  never  becomes 
rigid  or  falls  into  the  use  of  rhyme.  Because  of  brevity, 
emotional  intensity,  unity,  singleness  of  effect,  suggestivity, 
diversity  of  subject,  and  a  certain  ineffable  spirit,  the  hokku 
can  hardly  fail  to  become  a  standard  poetic  form  of  greater 
value  and  beauty  than  free  verse  and  some  of  our  monoto¬ 
nous  and  rhetorical  forms,  such  as  the  ode.  To  me  it  is  more 
lyrical  than  the  free  verse  or  the  ode.  The  hokku  certainly 
fits  into  Connell’s  definition  of  poetry:  “the  imaginative 
expression  in  words  of  true  grounds  for  a  noble  emotion.” 
It  surpasses  English  poetry  in  many  aspects,  such  as  emo¬ 
tional  intensity,  variety  of  subject  matter,  vivid  imagery, 
and  memorability.  It  is  the  poetry  of  a  more  cultured 
people. 


You  Come  Too  Late 

These  scarlet  petals  of  my  youth — 
They  will  not  bloom  again. 

See — they  wilt  and  fall  at  your  touch, 
For  summer  is  gone. 


— J.  J.  W. 
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High  Flies  the  Eagle 

Quietly,  into  the  glowing  crucible  of  the  dawn, 

The  fledgling  eagle  flings  his  tufted  head. 

Weak  are  his  wings,  and  wavering  is  his  flight, 

Yet  courage  gives  him  mastery  over  dread. 

Slowly  he  rises,  like  the  flame  of  mom 
Transcends  at  length  to  glistening,  blinding  white. 

His  wings  now  full,  his  course  by  ideals  drawn, 

He  shrieks  a  mighty  challenge  in  his  might. 

Now,  as  when  with  its  golden  splendor  full 
A  waiting  world  receives  the  radiant  sun, 

Calm  with  the  poise  of  dignity  and  power, 

The  eagle  looks  upon  a  work  well  done. 

— William  T.  O’Connell. 
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Hungry  Mouths 

By  James  Sullivan 

Starvation  and  horror,  then  death — 
all  ending  in  a  ghastly  crescendo. 

1  WOULD  have  given  them  food,  but  I  had  hardly  enough 
for  myself — even  though  I  was  an  official  and  was  doled 
out  a  larger  than  ordinary  portion.  If  I  had  given  them 
my  food,  still  they  would  not  have  lived,  for  there  were  a 
hundred  of  them.  Then  they  would  have  starved  and  died, 
and  I  would  have  died  with  them.  So  I  gave  them  nothing. 
And  since  they  were  doomed  to  die,  I  did  not  even  give 
them  water,  that  they  might  suffer  less  long  and  die  sooner. 

But  the  first  night  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  listened 
to  the  chorus  of  agonized  whining  that  broke  through  my 
ears  and  grated  against  my  heart.  If  they  could  have  yelled 
and  shrieked  and  cursed,  perhaps  I  would  have  endured  it. 
But  their  whimpering  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  I 
leaped  out  of  bed,  threw  open  the  shutters,  and  screamed: 
“Stop  that  noise  or  I’ll  go  down  and  shoot  your  brains  out!” 
Then  I  felt  sickish  and  weak.  I  was  drenched  in  sweat  and 
fell  unconscious  to  the  floor. 

The  next  morning  I  felt  better.  After  breakfast  I  went 
out  of  the  house  and  walked  among  them.  I  find  no  pleasure 
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in  seeing  others  suffer,  but  some  mad  impulse  drove  me  to 
look  at  them,  to  see  if  any  of  them  had  died.  But  as  I 
passed  by,  they  did  not  turn  their  heads,  or  even  raise 
them  to  see  me  better.  Instead  they  were  satisfied  with  a 
languid  glance  at  me.  They  made  not  a  sound  and  were 
as  silent  as  if  they  were  already  dead.  Their  glazed  eyes 
sent  a  chill  through  me.  Their  stomachs,  flat  against  their 
backbones,  made  me  think  of  greyhounds. 

When  I  went  back  into  the  house,  I  was  laughing. 

The  next  day  some  of  them  died.  Within  a  week  they 
were  all  dead,  and  even  before  that  ghastly  week  had 
ended,  I  was  beginning  to  suspect  that  I  was  losing  my 
senses.  And  now  I  feel  that  I  should  have  denied  myself. 
Yes,  I  should  have  given  them  all  my  food — though  they 
were  merely  angora  rabbits,  a  hundred  of  them.  Starving 
and  dying  would  have  been  better  for  me,  better  than  going 
mad. 


Sleep 

Sleep  is  a  kind  old  man 
That  soothes  the  troubled  heart 
With  cool  rice-wine. 

— Charles  Adrian  Donelan. 
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Moon  In  A  Cobweb 

By  Bronis  Tubelis 

Our  world  is  strange,  and  filled  with  strange  men, 
where  right  is  made  wrong  and  wrong  is  made  right . 

J 

MR.  GOODENOW  felt  tired.  It  had  been  a  hard  day, 
and  he  had  eaten  none  too  lightly.  Those  were  two 
good  reasons  for  feeling  tired,  thought  Mr.  Goodenow,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  made  life  warmer  and  richer  than 
to  be  able  to  rest  and  doze  when  one  felt  tired.  He  started 
to  seat  himself  slowly,  but  the  gravity  in  the  room  was 
strong  and  Mr.  Goodenow  was  portly,  so  he  fell  heavily 
into  the  easy  chair.  One  of  the  springs  touched  the  floor 
and  bounded  back  again, 
and  once  more  he  be¬ 
thought  himself  that  it 
was  high  time  he  had  the 
chair  repaired. 

With  a  sigh  that  had 
its  beginning  in  his  stom¬ 
ach,  Mr.  Goodenow  leaned 
forward  dangerously  and 
loosened  the  lacings  of 
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his  shoes.  Then  he  kicked  them  off,  and  one  flew  upwards 
to  fall  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  other  shoe  sailed  over 
his  head,  and  Mr.  Goodenow  closed  his  eyes  in  anticipation 
of  some  crash  or  other.  But  the  shoe  fell  harmlessly  on 
the  rug.  With  another  sigh,  he  pulled  the  footstool  towards 
himself,  and  then  painfully  lifted  his  feet  and  let  them  drop 
to  their  deserving  rest.  One  sigh  more,  and  Mr.  Goodenow 
picked  up  the  newspaper  that  lay  on  the  floor  by  the  chair. 

He  had  trouble  enough  of  his  own,  without  concerning 
himself  with  European  wranglings,  so  he  opened  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  comic  section  without  giving  the  front  page 
a  glance.  He  chuckled  once  or  twice,  and  once  he  was  about 
to  break  into  a  soul-cheering  guffaw  when  the  vague  feeling 
stole  over  him  that  he  was  not  alone  in  the  room.  Half- 
fearfully  he  lowered  the  newspaper  and  peered  over  it. 
Oddly,  there  was  a  man  standing  before  him.  He  was  star¬ 
ing  blankly  at  him,  and  he  twirled  a  key  at  the  end  of  a  long 
string. 

“How’d  you  get  in?”  Mr.  Goodenow  asked.  He  remem¬ 
bered  distinctly  that  he  had  locked  the  front  door. 

“Key,”  said  the  man  with  an  aplomb  that  started  a 
chill  to  creeping  up  Mr.  Goodenow’s  tired  spine. 

Mr.  Goodenow  returned  to  his  paper,  and  he  tried  to 
concentrate  on  the  comics.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  There  was 
something  that  disturbed  him,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  dawned 
on  him  that  this  man  was  a  stranger,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  be  in  the  house.  He  lowered  the  paper  again,  and  glared 
truculently  at  his  uninvited  guest.  Then,  with  as  com¬ 
manding  a  voice  as  he  could  summon,  he  said: 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Watching,”  said  the  stranger. 
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“Watching?”  Mr.  Goodenow  was  dumbfounded. 
“Watching  what?” 

“You.” 

“Me?”  Only  with  difficulty  could  Mr.  Goodenow  hold 
himself  from  shrieking.  “Say,  who  the  deuce  are  you?” 

“From  your  viewpoint  I’m  a  villain  of  the  purest  sort.” 
The  man’s  voice  had  the  calm  of  midnight,  and  it  seemed 
he  never  blinked  once,  so  constant  and  unwavering  was  his 
stare. 

“I  mean,  what’s  your  name!  You  have  a  name,  haven’t 
you?”  If  he  had  been  less  tired,  Mr.  Goodenow  would  have 
leaped  from  his  chair. 

“Oh,  yes — of  course,”  said  the  stranger,  wholly  un¬ 
moved. 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“My  name?” 

“Yes,  your  name.” 

“Merry.” 

“That  your  last  name?” 

“I  couldn’t  say.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’t  know?” 

“The  truth  is,  I  never  bothered  to  find  out.” 

By  this  time  Mr.  Goodenow  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  seat.  Then  he  fell  back  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

“You’re  crazy,”  he  moaned.  “You’re  hopelessly  crazy!” 

“No — I  don’t  think  so.” 

Merry’s  brazen  disagreement  was  more  than  Mr.  Goode¬ 
now  could  bear,  and  he  blared  forth  anew. 

“Then  why  are  you  here?  What  are  you  doing  here? 
Tell  me  that — if  you  can!” 

“Oh,  thanks  for  reminding  me.”  Merry  ceased  twirling 
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the  key.  “I  was  beginning  to  wonder  why  I  came  here.  I 
knew  I  came  here  for  a  reason.  But  I  simply  couldn’t 
imagine  what  it  was  until  you  asked  me  what  I’m  doing 
here.” 

“I  told  you.  I  told  you!  You’re  quite  mad!” 

“No — I  don’t  think  so.  But  you  may  be  when  you  find 
out  why  I  came  here.” 

Slowly  and  deliberately  Merry  pocketed  the  key,  and 
when  his  hand  reappeared  from  the  pocket,  it  held  an 
automatic.  Mr.  Goodenow’s  heavy  jaw  fell,  and  he  sat  up 
erectly  in  his  chair.  For  awhile  Merry  played  with  the 
gun,  tossing  it  in  the  air  and  catching  it. 

“W-w-what’s  the  gun  for?”  Mr.  Goodenow  stuttered 
when  he  could  speak. 

“The  gun?”  Merry  studied  the  pistol  for  a  moment. 
Then  his  face  brightened  and  its  frowns  disappeared.  “Oh, 
yes!  I’m  holding  you  up.  It’s  a  stick-up — that’s  what  they 
call  it,  I  think.” 

“What — w-what  do  you  want?”  Mr.  Goodenow  was 
taken  aback,  for  this  was  a  most  novel  predicament — and 
none  too  pleasant. 

“Now  let  me  see.  .  .  .”  Merry  scratched  his  head  with 
the  barrel  of  the  gun.  “Oh,  yes!  Your  money.” 

“How  much  do  you  wanf?”  Mr.  Goodenow  fumbled 
through  his  pockets,  for  in  the  excitement  he  completely 
forgot  in  which  pocket  he  kept  his  wallet. 

“No — no — no!”  There  was  stark  terror  in  Merry’s 
voice.  “Don’t  do  that!  I  might  shoot!” 

“Y-o-u  d-don’t  want — ” 

“Raise  your  hands  first.  I  think  that’s  the  proper 
procedure.” 
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“Like  this?”  Mr.  Goodenow  was  taken  with  such  a 
paroxysm  of  trembling  that  his  earnest  effort  to  raise  his 
hands  appeared  only  half-hearted. 

“Tsk.  Tsk.”  Merry  shook  his  head  disapprovingly. 
“That’s  not  nearly  high  enough.  Like  this.”  He  raised 
his  hands  upward,  even  standing  on  his  toes  that  he  might 
reach  the  higher.  Mr.  Goodenow  nodded,  as  if  to  say  he 
understood,  and  he  strained  upward  for  the  ceiling. 

“There,  that’s  better.”  And  a  contented  sigh  escaped 
from  Merry. 

For  a  moment  the  men  looked  silently  at  each  other. 
Merry  smiled  now  and  again.  Mr.  Goodenow  also  tried 
to  smile,  but  most  of  his  time  he  spent  in  watching  the 
pistol  apprehensively. 

“You — you  better  watch  out,”  he  spoke  at  length. 
“That  gun’s  liable  to  go  off.  It  happens  sometimes,  you 
know.” 

“You  really  think  so?” 

“It’s  loaded,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  couldn’t  say.  But  we  may  as  well  find  out.”  Merry 
removed  the  magazine  of  the  automatic  and  inspected  it. 
“Well,  bless  my  soul!  It  is  loaded!  Very  nice  of  Jane  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  I  really  wouldn’t  have  thought  of 
it.”  He  returned  the  magazine  to  its  place. 

“I — I  hope  you  hadn’t  thought  of  it — if  you  don’t 
mind  my  saying  so.” 

“Oh,  but  that  would  have  spoiled  everything.” 

“Yes.  I  suppose  it  would  have.  .  .  .  Er — would  you 
mind  telling  me  why  you’re  holding  me  up?  My  arms  are 
getting  tired.” 

“That’s  not  at  all  surprising.”  There  was  sympathy 
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in  Merry’s  voice.  “It’s  a  most  awkward  position  for  the 
arms.”  He  raised  his  arms  aloft — as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  a  tiring  position.  “Yes,  it  is  very  tiring.  Really, 
you’ve  done  quite  well  keeping  your  hands  up  so  long.” 

“Er — thank  you.  Very  nice  of  you  to  think  so.  .  .  . 
Rut  what  do  you  want?” 

“Haven’t  I  told  you  ?  I’m  so  absent-minded.  .  .  .  You’ll 
just  have  to  excuse  it.  I’ve  been  absent-minded  all  my  life. 
Why,  I  remember  my  mother  complaining  of  it.  Once — ” 

“That’s  too  bad.  But  would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
you  want?”  Mr.  Goodenow  was  becoming  impatient,  and 
his  tone  was  growing  bold. 

“Let  me  see.  .  .  .  Oh,  yes!  Your  money!” 

“Well,  it’s  quite  impossible  for  a  person  to  hold  his 
hands  in  the  air  and  at  the  same  time  reach  in  his  pocket.” 
Mr.  Goodenow  laughed  somewhat  nervously. 

“Now  is  it  impossible?” 

“I  assure  you  it  is.” 

“Mmmmmm.  Yes.  On  second  thought,  it  is  an  impos¬ 
sible  thing  to  do.  But  that’s  the  way  I  am — I  always  over¬ 
look  the  smaller  things  in  life.  My  mother — ” 

“Then  it’s  all  right  if  I  put  down  my  arms?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Of  course  it  is.” 

“Thank  you.”  Mr.  Goodenow  found  his  wallet  and 
began  to  count  his  money.  “Er — how  much  do  you  want?” 

“All  you  have — I  think.” 

“Aren’t  you  sure?” 

“On  second  thought,  it’s  only  all  you  have  in  your 
pocketbook.” 

“Oh,  you’re  going  to  leave  me  the  money  I  have  in  the 
bank.” 
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“I  think  so.” 

“Very  .  .  .  thoughtful  of  you,  I  must  say.”  Mr.  Goode- 
now  laid  the  money  gently  on  the  footstool,  almost  caressing 
each  bill  before  parting  with  it.  “What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  this  money?” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  for  me.”  Merry  laughed  that  Mr.  Goode- 
now  should  entertain  so  ridiculous  an  idea — that  he  was  to 
use  the  money. 

“Then  for  whom  is  it?” 

“I’m  really  not  supposed  to  say.  But,  between  friends, 
it’s  for  your  wife.” 

“My — my  wife?”  Mr.  Goodenow  grew  pale,  and  he 
felt  the  strength  oozing  out  of  his  muscles.  “My  wife?” 

“Yes,  she  wants  to  buy  you  a  birthday  present.  And 
she  said  she  didn’t  want  to  ask  you  for  money  because  that 
would  make  the  present  just  like  returning  the  money  you 
gave  her.  She  wants  to  surprise  you,  she  said.  .  .  .  Very 
clever  of  her,  don’t  you  think?” 

“Yeah.  .  .  .  Very  clever.  B-b-but  I’m  not  married.” 

“Oh,  but  you  must  be.” 

“I’m  not,  I  tell  you!  And  I’ve  never  been  married!” 

“Now  that’s  strange.”  For  the  first  time  Merry  felt 
discomfited.  “You’re  Mr.  Goodenow,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name.” 

“Then  your  wife’s  name  is  Jane.” 

“It  isn’t.  It  can’t  be — because  I’m  not  married!”  Some 
of  Mr.  Goodenow’s  former  spirit  flared  up. 

“Tsk.  Tsk.”  Merry  shook  his  head  pathetically.  “You 
can’t  remember  your  wife’s  name — and  you’ve  been  married 
so  long.” 

That  was  more  than  Mr.  Goodenow  could  stand. 
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“I’m  not  married!”  he  shrieked. 

“Not  even  to  Jane?” 

“I  see  it  all  now!  I  see!  This  is  a  hold-up!  This  is 
blackmail!  You’re  trying  to  extort  money  from  me!  I’m 
going  to  call  the  police  right  away!”  Mr.  Goodenow  leaped 
from  his  chair  with  surprising  agility,  and  he  made  for  the 
telephone  that  was  behind  the  chair.  Merry  looked  on 
amazed. 

“Emergency!”  Mr.  Goodenow  cried  breathlessly  into 
the  telephone.  “The  police  department.  No!  I  don’t  want 
a  number!  ...  I  want  the  police!  .  .  .  No,  I’m  not  par¬ 
ticular  which  department  it  is!” 

Merry  walked  towards  the  footstool  and  calmly  picked 
up  the  money.  He  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  Mr.  Goode- 
now’s  glare. 

“I  wouldn’t  call  the  police,  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Goode¬ 
now.” 

“Hello.  .  .  .  The  police?  .  .  .  Come  as  soon  as  you 
can  ...  35  Hillside  Road.  .  .  .  There’s  a  man  here  that’s 
run  amuck.  .  .  .  He’s  crazy  .  .  .  yes,  he’s  mad  .  .  .  he’s 
insane.  .  .  .  He’s  blackmailing  me  .  .  .  he’s  going  to  as¬ 
sault  me  soon.  .  .  .  He’s — ”  He  returned  the  telephone 
to  its  receiver.  Then  he  staggered  to  his  chair  and  fell  in 
it  exhausted. 

“Now  you’ve  done  it,  Mr.  Goodenow.  Now  you’ve  done 
it.  I  really  don’t  know  what  will  happen  to  you  now.  You 
shouldn’t  have  done  such  a  foolish  thing.” 

“You  can’t  scare  me,”  Mr.  Goodenow  snarled  as  best 
he  could.  “And  that  story  about  my  wife — about  my  having 
a  wife — it’s  merely  a  subterfuge.  You’re  trying  to  hide 
your  real  purpose — and  your  real  identity.” 
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“Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“Yes,  I  see  it  all  now.”  Mr.  Goodenow  was  talking  with 
more  and  more  fervor.  “This  is  a  new  way  of  collecting 
taxes.  You’re  a  government  man — that’s  what  you  are.” 

“Most  interesting.  What  are  the  taxes  for?” 

“How  should  I  know?  The  government  has  taxed 
everything  I  own  and  everything  I  don’t  own.  It  taxes 
everything  I  eat.  It  taxes  all  the  money  I  make.  And  it 
even  taxes  the  money  I  don’t  make!”  Mr.  Goodenow’s 
voice  ended  in  a  shrill  wail. 

“That’s  a  pity.  And  what’s  the  new  tax  for?”  Merry’s 
voice  was  warm  with  sympathy. 

“How  should  I  know?  Maybe  it’s  for  the  air  I  breathe 
— and  you’re  the  tax  collector.” 

“That’s  strange.”  A  peculiar  blankness  stole  over 
Merry’s  face. 

“What’s  so  strange  about  that?” 

“She  didn’t  tell  me  anything  about  it.  She  simply  said 
she  wanted  to  buy  you  a  birthday  present — and  she  looked 
so  honest  and  kind.” 

“Who?” 

“Jane.” 

“Oh,  so  she’s  the  one  that’s  at  the  head  of  this  new 
taxation!  She  even  deceives  the  collectors.  She — ”  Mr. 
Goodenow  choked  with  infuriation. 

“Why,  Mr.  Goodenow!  She’s  your  wife!”  Merry  was 
obviously  shocked. 

Mr.  Goodenow  was  now  beside  himself  with  rage.  At 
the  top  of  his  lungs  he  shouted: 

“But  I  told  you  I’m  not  married!  And  if  you  say  once 
more  that  I  am  married,  I — I’ll  throw  you  out  of  the  house, 
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that’s  what  I’ll  do.  I’m  not  married!  I’m  not!  I  never  was 
married!  And  1  don’t  know  who  Jane  is!  All  I  know  is 
that  I’m  being  robbed!” 

While  Mr.  Goodenow  was  delivering  his  tirade,  two 
policemen  entered  the  room  quietly.  They  first  looked  at 
Merry,  who  pointed  to  Mr.  Goodenow  and  sadly  tapped 
his  finger  against  his  temple.  The  policemen  then  looked 
at  Mr.  Goodenow,  and  they  looked  at  him  for  a  long  while. 
They  even  appeared  interested  in  his  speech.  Suddenly  he 
noticed  them  through  his  tears  of  anger. 

“Who  let  you  in?”  he  asked  in  a  sigh. 

“We  walked  in,”  said  one  of  the  officers.  “The  door 
was  unlocked.”  Then  the  two  approached  Mr.  Goodenow, 
and  he  looked  at  them  in  horror. 

“I’m  not  the  one!”  he  cried  out.  “You’re  taking  the 
wrong  man!  I’m  the  one  that  phoned  you!  Don’t  you 
remember?” 

Despite  his  protests,  each  policeman  took  him  by  an 
arm,  and  they  lifted  him  out  of  his  chair.  As  they  bore 
him  towards  the  door,  he  shouted  louder  than  ever: 

“I  tell  you  Merry’s  the  one  you  should  take!  His  head’s 
full  of  bats!” 

“Don’t  get  excited,  Mr.  Goodenow,”  Merry  said  by  way 
of  consolation.  “And  don’t  worry — I’ll  take  care  of  the 
house  while  you’re  gone.” 

“My  shoes!  Give  me  my  shoes!  I  can’t  walk  in  my 
stockings!” 

Merry  picked  up  the  shoes,  but  when  Mr.  Goodenow 
disappeared  through  the  door,  he  stood  vacillating  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  said  aloud: 

“I’ll  send  them  to  you.” 
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When  all  was  quiet  again,  Merry  sat  down  in  Mr. 
Goodenow’s  seat,  and  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  rested  his 
feet  on  the  footstool.  Then  he  picked  up  the  newspaper, 
which  was  still  turned  to  the  comic  section. 

“Poor  Mr.  Goodenow,”  he  muttered.  “I  wonder  if  he’ll 
mind  my  living  in  his  house.  Poor  Mr.  Goodenow.” 


Country  Scene 

The  lad  lies  down  beside  a  shock 
Of  hay,  forgets  his  sheep,  and  gazes 
On  the  blue  savannas, 

Where  browses  a  whiter,  fleecier  flock 
Of  sheep,  in  hearing  of  heavenly  hosannas. 
He  smiles  before  he  falls  asleep 
And  wonders  if  they  are  the  sheep 
His  father  grazes. 


— John  Ryan. 
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Springtime  Knows  No  Season 

All  things  open  in  the  Spring — 

Yellow  bills,  young  hearts,  sweet  blooms; 

And  even  the  Earth,  winter-fast, 

With  future  treasures  in  his  frost-tight  hand, 
Breaks — a  green  and  living  thing, 

A  miracle  of  color  from  the  sand. 

With  all  things  breaking  wide, 

With  all  the  world  a  future  promised  joy, 
Why  must  you  keep  Winter  in  your  face, 

With  all  the  Spring  that  lives  with  you  inside? 


— Leo  Landrey. 


Critically  Speaking 

By  William  H.  FitzGerald 

A  word  on  the  war  in  Spain ,  the  modern  drama , 
and  then  some  suggestions  for  summer  reading. 

AMONG  the  many  books  which  have  been  published  re¬ 
cently  dealing  with  the  Spanish  situation,  two  of  the 
finest  which  have  come  to  our  attention  are  Arnold  Lunn’s 
Spanish  Rehearsal  (Sheed  and  Ward),  and  Edward  Knob- 
laugh’s  Correspondent  in  Spain  (Sheed  and  Ward).  Mr. 
Lunn’s  unusually  fine  book  is  too  well  known  and  widely  ap¬ 
preciated  to  need  any  introduction  here;  to  say  that  those 
who  have  read  it  are  enthusiastic  is  to  put  it  mildly,  indeed. 
We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  urging  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  done  so  to  get 
abreast  of  the  times  and 
become  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Knoblaugh’s  book  too 
is,  or  soon  will  be,  equally 
popular,  and  justly  so.  To 
most  who  read  it,  it  is  sure 
to  be  a  revelation;  to  the 
rest,  at  least  a  confirma¬ 
tion.  The  author  holds  no 
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brief  for  either  side;  he  is  not  a  Fascist;  he  is  simply  a 
reporter  who  tells  what  he  saw  behind  the  Red  lines — and 
tells  it  very  well.  His  story — of  martyrdoms  and  atrocities, 
of  murders  and  confiscations,  of  broken  hearts  and  broken 
homes,  of  ruined  churches  and  wanton  destruction  of  the 
glories  that  once  were  Spain’s — is  not  a  pleasant  one.  No 
frank  and  unadorned  picture  of  the  hell  that  is  modern 
warfare  can  be.  But  what  is  important  is  that  it  is  the  truth, 
and  at  no  time  has  there  ever  been  such  a  dearth  of  truth 
as  in  these  days  of  the  Spanish  civil  war. 

To  us  the  most  enlightening  chapter  in  this  most  en¬ 
lightening  book  was  that  which  explained  “How  the  Loy¬ 
alist  Propaganda  Machine  Works.”  Interesting  it  is  to 
learn  how  the  report  was  circulated  that  Franco  had  in¬ 
structed  his  pilots  by  radio  to  bomb  hospitals;  to  know 
who  spread  the  rumor  that  nuns  were  killing  children  by 
feeding  them  poisoned  candy;  and  who  invented  the  legend 
of  the  Badajoz  “bullring  massacre.”  We  are  told  further 
that  most  of  the  propaganda,  however,  was  created  for 
foreign  consumption.  Its  effectiveness  was  remarkable. 
Within  a  short  time  the  press  of  the  world  had  forgotten 
the  Loyalist  excesses.  What  had  at  first  been  freely  termed 
a  “Red  government”  became,  through  the  influence  of  skill¬ 
ful  propaganda,  a  “Democratic  government”  fighting  to 
maintain  “democracy”  against  “hordes  of  invaders.”  The 
foreign  assistance  Loyalist  Spain  was  receiving  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  minimized  while  that  given  to  the  enemy  assumed 
staggering  proportions.  The  enemy  planes,  always  manned 
by  foreign  pilots,  always  killed  “mostly  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,”  while  Loyalist  planes  never  dropped  bombs  on  any¬ 
thing  but  “military  objectives.”  Franco’s  attacks  were 
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always  carried  out  against  “open,  defenseless  civilian  popu¬ 
lations,”  such  as  Madrid,  Cartagena,  Valencia  and  Barce¬ 
lona,  although  military  observers  had  long  since  termed 
these  cities  as  “fortified  objectives”  in  their  official  reports. 
We  could  quote  many  more  such  revealing  passages  were 
it  not  unfair  to  the  author.  Let  those  who  would  know 
what  is  really  .going  on  behind  the  Red  lines  resolve  to 
read  Mr.  Knoblaugh’s  book. 

These  two  books,  by  two  authoritative  witnesses,  offer 
to  the  reading  public  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  get  an 
accurate  and  well-rounded  picture  of  the  situation  in  Spain. 
From  Spanish  Rehearsal  they  may  learn  the  truth  about 
the  Nationalists  and  from  Correspondent  in  Spain  the  facts 
about  the  Reds. 

Another  recent  publication  which  we  enjoyed  tremen¬ 
dously  and  recommend  sincerely  is  Elizabeth  Drew’s  Dis¬ 
covering  Drama  (Norton  and  Co.).  There  has  been  a  real 
need  for  a  book  of  this  sort — an  up-to-the-minute,  critical 
work  on  the  drama,  and  we  feel  that  this  book,  though 
far  from  being  as  complete  as  it  might  have  been,  yet  is 
adequate  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  to  give  the  ordinary  play¬ 
goer  a  working  knowledge  of  the  high  points  of  dramatic 
literature  and  technique.  To  those  whose  interest  in  the 
drama  extends  beyond  the  occasional  attending  of  an  out¬ 
standing  play  this  volume  has  little  to  offer  outside  of  some 
information  on  latest  trends  in  the  theater.  Especially 
good  did  we  find  the  last  chapter  on  “Poetry”  and  its  place 
in  the  drama,  where  the  author  displays  a  sense  of  values 
and  a  good  taste  that  is  most  refreshing.  Miss  Drew’s  criti¬ 
cal  ability  is  unquestionable  and  her  knowledge  of  the 
theater  broad  and  well  coordinated.  Toward  a  keener  ap¬ 
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preciation  of  plays  both  modern  and  otherwise,  Discover¬ 
ing  Drama  will  go  a  long  way. 

Turning  for  the  moment  to  a  book  which  treats  the 
subject  of  drama  from  a  less  direct  angle,  we  find  a  very 
fine  biography  of  Christopher  Marlowe  (William  Morrow 
and  Co.,  1937),  by  John  Bakeless.  Reputedly  the  fruit  of 
many  years  research,  it  fills  a  wide  hiatus,  since  the  last 
complete  biography  of  Marlowe  was  published  in  1904. 
Much  new  material  has  been  discovered  in  the  meantime, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  synthesized  form.  Even  if  it  came  only  in 
answer  to  a  real  need,  Christopher  Marlowe  would  deserve 
attention  as  a  well-written  biography;  but,  combining  as 
it  does,  hitherto  unpublished  material  with  an  interesting 
treatment,  it  merits  high  praise. 

Its  chief  appeal  will,  of  course,  be  to  those  interested  in 
Marlowe  as  a  dramatist,  yet  it  is  not  without  attractions 
for  those  who  think  of  him  primarily  as  a  most  interesting 
historical  figure.  The  life  of  this  tragedian  is  itself  rare 
material  for  a  tragedy;  his  unquestionable  genius,  first  as 
a  poet  and  only  secondarily  as  a  dramatist,  rooted  up  in 
its  very  flower,  his  madcap  adventures,  his  rebellious  spirit, 
his  impatience  of  authority,  his  love  for  a  good  fight — all 
these  make  the  story  of  his  life  as  dramatic  as  anything 
in  fiction. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  Marlowe  that  he 
was  so  immediately  overshadowed  by  Shakespeare;  too 
few  know  that  the  last  scene  of  Doctor  Faustus  is  fully 
as  great  as  anything  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  and  that  in 
other  places  in  his  plays  Marlowe  reaches  the  most  exalted 
heights  of  dramatic  poetry.  One  must  read  Tamhurlaine , 
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Doctor  Faustus,  Edward  11  to  really  appreciate  Marlowe’s 
genius.  Extremely  interesting,  too,  is  a  comparative  read¬ 
ing  of  The  Jew  of  Malta  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Al¬ 
though  Marlowe  is  sure  to  be  the  loser  by  such  a  compari¬ 
son,  we  do  get  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  two 
great  dramatists  in  the  process  of  creation.  Almost  any 
book  written  about  so  extraordinary  a  character  as  Kit 
Marlowe  is  sure  to  find  a  host  of  readers.  For  this  reason 
we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Bakeless’  book  would  not  go  unap¬ 
preciated,  even  were  its  scholarship  less  substantial. 

We  must  mention,  at  least  in  passing,  Heinrich  Heine , 
Paradox  and  Poet  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.),  Louis  Unter- 
meyer’s  new  translation  of  the  Poems  will  appeal  to  a  small 
but  select  group  of  readers.  The  book  is  well  edited  and  the 
index  of  first  lines  in  German  should  prove  helpful. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  as  well 
as  seeing  T.  S.  Eliot’s  magnificent  play,  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral ,  remember  with  pleasure  that  surge  of  joy  which 
rises  within  one  on  first  reading  a  piece  of  great  dramatic 
poetry.  And  now  the  play  performed  at  the  1937  Festival 
of  Canterbury  is  available  in  an  edition  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Co.  Although  The  Zeal  of  Thy  House  is  by  no  means 
as  great  a  piece  as  Eliot’s  play,  still,  the  mediaeval  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  hallowing  spirit  of  the 
saintly  archbishop  seem  to  breathe  into  the  Canterbury 
plays  a  unique  form  of  dramatic  life.  They  are  among  the 
few  modem  plays  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  past ;  they 
bring  us  themes  mellowed  with  centuries  and  expressed  in 
a  verse  that  is  vitally  modern.  Dorothy  Sayers  is  not  the 
poet  that  Eliot  is,  but  occasionally  she  is  capable  of  well 
sustained  and  exalted  thought.  The  Zeal  of  Thy  House 
is  delightfully  refreshing. 
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At  the  risk  of  giving  the  impression  that  this  is  an 
article  devoted  to  the  drama,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  a  fine  anthology,  Plays  and  the  Theatre ,  edited  by 
Russell  Thomas  and  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
It  is  primarily  intended  for  students  and  offers  some  inter¬ 
esting  information  for  those  beginning  the  study  of  drama. 
The  plays  selected  are  on  the  whole  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  spirit  of  their  age,  though  it  is  our  own  opinion  that 
a  better  play  than  Antigone  might  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  Greek  theater,  and  that  the  inclusion  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  quite  unnecessary.  The  book  gives  a 
fairly  accurate  cross-section  of  the  development  of  the 
drama  from  the  days  of  Greece  up  to  the  present.  The 
remarks  introductory  to  each  period  are  inadequate,  but 
a  collateral  study  is  supposed. 

By  the  time  this  is  published,  the  thought  uppermost 
in  everyone’s  mind  will  be,  next  to  the  orals,  vacation. 
“Vacation”  means  different  things  for  different  people,  but 
for  those  who  enjoy  reading  it  spells  time  to  read  those 
books  which  the  nightly  grind  has  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground.  Time  to  sit  down  of  a  night  (that  occasional  night 
you  spend  at  home),  relax,  and  become  lost  in  a  good  long 
novel.  Just  in  case  anyone  may  be  interested,  here  are  a 
few  books,  not  all  of  them  new,  but  every  one  good,  which 
might  be  considered:  The  Ark  and  the  Dove;  Assignment 
in  Utopia;  The  Citadel;  Northwest  Passage;  Saint  Among 
Savages;  Man ,  the  Unknown;  Madame  Curie;  Action  at 
Aquila ;  Conqueror  of  the  Seas;  Kristin  Lavransdatter ; 
Damien  the  Leper;  Philip  11,  Isabella  of  Spain;  The  Forty 
Days  of  Musa  Dagh. 

And  so,  with  these  few  parting  suggestions,  we  close 
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up  shop  and  hope  that  our  faltering  efforts  at  criticism 
have  been  received  with  toleration,  if  not  with  pleasure. 
If  our  mistakes  have  been  too  glaring,  we  hope  that  the 
intention  may  excuse  the  deed;  if,  perchance,  someone  has 
occasionally  agreed  with  us,  we  are  thankful  for  a  kindred 
spirit.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  fun  sharing  with  others  a 
few  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  is  very  dear  to  our  heart. 
If  we  have  inspired  even  one  reader  with  a  desire  to 
“travel  in  the  realms  of  gold”  we  feel  satisfied  that  we 
have  not  labored  in  vain. 


Every  limpid  raindrop 
Has  its  core  of  dust. 

And  every  moment  of  glory 
Is  pierced  with  a  thorn. 


— J.  J.  W. 
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The  First  Lady  and  Divorce 

By  George  J.  Devlin 

Divorce  is  wrong ,  and  then  it  may  he  right , 
hut,  on  second  thought ,  it  is  always  wrong. 


RELATIVISM  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  few  cer¬ 
tainties  which  the  modern  world  holds  when  talking 
in  an  intellectual  or  philosophical  vein.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  the  majority  of  people  are  certain  of  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  they  are  uncertain.  For  example, 
suppose  a  man  approached  me  and  shouted  frantically  that 
the  building  across  the  street  was  caving  in,  and  I,  after 
hasty  inspection,  replied  that  it  was  as  erect  as  ever.  Then, 
after  hearing  each  other’s  arguments,  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
genial  conclusion  that  the  building  was  at  the  same  time 
both  erect  and  caving  in.  No  heated  nor  prolonged  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  status  of  the  aforementioned  building  would 
follow.  There  would  be  no  need  of  further  thrashing  out 
differences  of  opinion  because  we  were  certain  of  one  thing 
— the  building  was  both  erect  and  caving  in. 

But,  somehow,  I  miss  those  scorching  debates  in  which 
one  side  condemns  the  other  as  erroneous  and  vice  versa. 
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Perhaps  it’s  the  brute  instinct  for  war  in  me  that  makes 
me  long  for  the  days  of  old  when  men  would  stand  for 
hours,  nay,  days,  on  a  street  comer  and  disparage  each 
other’s  opinion  as  to  the  present  condition  of  that  building 
across  the  street.  I  can  picture  myself  beaming  joyfully 
as,  at  the  fag  end  of  the  discussion,  one  yells,  “You’re 
crazy,”  and  the  other  retorts,  “You’re  blind.”  But  gone 
are  the  days  of  old  when  men  were  bold  and  silly  enough 
to  argue  an  absurd  point  like  that. 

Now  I  would  never  have  started  along  this  strain  if 
I  hadn’t  read  an  article  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
is  the  first  lady  of  the  land  socially  and  is  striving  to 
become  so  journalistically.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  discussing 
marriage  and  its  illegitimate  child,  divorce.  After  advo¬ 
cating  that  incompatibility  should  be  legally  recognized 
as  a  cause  for  divorce,  she  went  on  to  say  that  “divorce 
is  necessary  and  right,  I  believe,  when  two  people  find  it 
impossible  to  live  happily  together  after  every  effort  has 
been  honestly  made  to  come  to  an  understanding,  if  their 
religious  beliefs  do  not  forbid  it  under  any  circumstances.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  statement  she  was  perfectly 
broad-minded,  and  that  is  what  particularly  disturbs  me. 
Religious  convictions  or  no  religious  convictions,  divorce  is 
either  right  or  wrong,  divorce  is  either  good  or  bad,  divorce 
is  either  wrecking  society  or  it  is  strengthening  it.  If 
religious  convictions  are  true,  then  discard  divorce;  if 
divorce  is  morally  right,  then  condemn  religious  convictions 
as  the  mystical  meanderings  of  a  deluded  people.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  divorce,  one  fact  is  indisputable — that 
divorce  is  not  a  hypothetical  subject  for  debate  like  the 
question  of  men  on  Mars.  It  is  walking  through  our  land, 
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it  is  eating  at  our  tables,  it  is  playing  with  our  children, 
and  it  is  fast  destroying  the  monogamous  state  of  American 
society. 

Now  I  am  not  so  much  irked  that  the  wife  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent  openly  advocates  divorce  as  “necessary  and  right.” 
I  am,  however,  greatly  disturbed  at  her  broad-mindedness. 
If  she  thinks  that  divorce  is  necessary  and  right,  I  would 
be  among  the  first  to  allow  her  to  express  her  opinion,  just 
as  I  would  be  among  the  first  to  take  issue  with  it.  But 
probably  the  whole  source  of  my  ire  is  found  in  her  refer¬ 
ence  to  religion.  Don’t  mistake  me.  I  do  not  say  that  she 
scorns,  derides,  or  rejects  religion.  However,  she  does  treat 
it  as  though  it  were  a  magic  potion,  which  having  been 
sipped  by  a  victim,  makes  him  see  black  as  white,  day  as 
night,  and  two  plus  two  as  five. 

Undoubtedly  most  of  you  explicitly  or  implicitly  agree 
to  the  axiom  that  truth  cannot  contradict  truth.  Hence, 
that  building  across  the  street  is  either  caving  in  or  it  is 
erect ;  divorce  is  either  right  or  it  is  wrong.  If  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  believes  that  divorce  is  right,  then  the  logicians  of  all 
ages  would  hum  a  chorus  of  praise  if  she  emphatically 
denounced  religion  as  wrong.  That  would  be  the  most 
broad-minded  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  if  by  broad-minded¬ 
ness  we  mean  a  mind  that  is  large  enough  to  grasp  a  truth. 
She  would  be  exceedingly  narrow-minded  if  she  should 
think  that  divorce  is  morally  right  for  her  and  wrong  for 
people  with  religious  convictions. 

In  other  words,  I  would  like  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sincerely 
to  argue  her  point.  She  stated  in  her  article  that  she 
thought  divorce  was  necessary  and  right,  and  so  she  must 
think  that  divorce  is  a  stimulating  institution  for  society. 
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Many  other  people,  including  the  people  with  religious  con¬ 
victions,  think  that  divorce  is  a  bad  thing  and  is  wrecking 
society.  Just  like  the  building  across  the  street,  a  divorce- 
ridden  society  is  either  caving  in  or  standing  erect.  This 
is  a  perfect  setting  for  one  of  those  old-fashioned  dawn- 
to-dusk  arguments,  and  I  intend  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  expressed  herself  as  believing  that 
divorce  is  necessary  and  right.  I  will  take  an  unflinchingly 
bold  stand  and  say  that  divorce  is  neither  necessary  nor 
right.  At  last  the  bright  sun  of  the  axiom,  “truth  is  truth,” 
has  burned  through  the  mist  of  broad-mindedness.  Either 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  right  or  wrong,  but  she  can’t  be  both 
right  and  wrong  at  the  same  time. 

But  before  we  consider  divorce,  we  must  first  examine 
marriage,  just  as  physicians  do  not  limit  their  study  to 
corpses  but  are  also  supposed  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
what  a  living  man  is.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  limited  most  of  her 
discussion  to  the  corpse,  but  we  can  gather  from  inference 
an  adequate  idea  of  her  concept  of  the  living  thing.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  prime  purpose  of  marriage,  in  her  opinion,  is 
mutual  pleasure.  Consequently  the  procreation  and  rearing 
of  children  is  secondary  and  accidental.  Marriage  to  her 
is  primarily  an  institution  of  mutual  pleasure  and  profit, 
faintly  resembling  a  contract  between  a  prize  fighter  and 
his  manager,  which  may  be  broken  at  will.  For  she  says, 
“I  believe  when  two  people  find  it  impossible  to  live  happily 
together  after  every  effort  has  been  honestly  made  to 
come  to  an  understanding,  divorce  is  necessary  and  right. 
.  .  .  Incompatibility  of  temper  sounds  like  a  trivial  cause  of 
divorce,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause.  It  is  responsible  for  quarrels  over  money  and 
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it  drives  people  away  from  each  other  to  other  interests 
and  other  people  and  brings  about  the  more  serious  acts 
for  which  divorce  is  usually  granted.” 

Now  divorce,  differing  from  separation,  carries  with  it 
the  right  to  remarry,  or,  more  appropriately,  remate.  So 
if  the  tempers  of  two  people  are  found  to  clash,  they  should 
divorce  and  remate,  and,  unless  a  person  hits  the  matri¬ 
monial  jackpot,  he  or  she  should  go  on  remating  ad  infini¬ 
tum.  But  what  about  the  children,  if  any?  They  could,  it 
is  true,  spend  half  the  year  with  one  parent,  and  half  the 
year  with  the  other,  but  even  Mrs.  Roosevelt  does  not  think 
this  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  rearing  of  children. 
What  about  the  health  of  American  society?  Can  you 
loosen  the  ties  that  bind  together  the  essential  unit  of 
social  life  and  at  the  same  time  think  that  people  will  not 
use  the  slack  created?  In  1900  there  was  one  divorce  for 
every  17  marriages  in  the  United  States.  In  1936  there  was 
one  divorce  for  every  5%  marriages.  And  the  movement 
is  just  gaining  momentum.  Considering  it  purely  from  a 
social  viewpoint,  it  is  a  greater  menace  to  national  morals 
and,  consequently,  national  vigor,  than  the  combined  armies 
of  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  As  a  practical  re¬ 
minder,  we  might  say  that  Russia  tried  the  easy  divorce 
recommended  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  watched  the  value  of 
its  marriage  bonds  depreciate.  It  has  now  stabilized  its 
marriage  market  by  some  very  stringent  methods. 

One  thought  more  about  this  subject.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said  divorce  was  right.  When  you  start  talking  about  right, 
you  immediately  open  the  door  to  a  discussion  of  morals. 
Therefore,  she  thinks  divorce  for  incompatibility  is  founded 
on  a  moral  right.  Hence,  reductively,  free  love  is  founded 
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on  a  moral  right,  for  two  persons,  once  mated  in  free  love, 
would  leave  each  other  and  seek  another  mate  for  no  other 
reason  except  some  form  of  incompatibility.  In  that  sense, 
we  may  say  that  the  principle  of  incompatibility  is  com¬ 
patible  with  free  love,  but  incompatibility  is  not  compatible 
with  morals. 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  discussion  of  divorce  has  been 
extended  to  such  length,  for  I  would  like  to  ponder  a  bit 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  attitude  towards  Christianity.  Many  per¬ 
sons  believe  in  Christianity  without  believing  in  Christ, 
which  is  something  like  believing  in  the  American  form  of 
government  without  believing  in  the  Constitution.  We 
wonder  then  if  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  being  a  Christian,  remem¬ 
bers  those  very  plain  words  of  her  teacher,  Christ:  “What 
God  had  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.” 


Unmasked 

He  talked  Communism,  attacked  everything  I  held 
sacred,  and  he  said  he  was  a  radical.  But  I  knew  better. 
No  man  who  wears  both  a  belt  and  suspenders  can  tell 
me  he  isn’t  a  conservative  at  heart. 

— T.  Quinn. 
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Night  On  The  Beach 

The  night  lay  heavy  on  the  waters,  and  its  arms  were 
cold  about  me.  The  wind  was  a  whetted  knife,  and  the  sea 
was  a  chaos  of  coldness  and  blackness.  I  was  alone  on  the 
beach,  and  I  heard  the  whispering  waves  breathing  their 
ageless  secrets.  And  they  told  me  in  their  funereal  voice 
what  they  have  told  every  generation:  How  strife  is  vain 
and  empty — leading  nowhere.  Our  happiness  is  water 
picked  up  in  the  hand ;  and  we  search  for  love  on  byroads — 
everywhere  but  on  the  main  road.  Dreams  of  glory  vanish 
with  the  making,  and  mothers  and  fathers  and  children 
are  builders  of  castles  on  sand.  Then  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  blackness  rose  a  humpbacked  wave.  It  slid  landwards, 
broke  upon  the  beach,  and  in  one  great  roar:  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity. 


— William  H.  FitzGerald. 


Font  Arabesque 

In  a  shady  corner  of  an  old  Moorish  courtyard 
gleams  a  fountain, 

like  a  tall  maiden  dancing  in  a  shimmering  veil. 

It  surges  upward,  toward  the  crumbling  arch  above  it, 
bursts  into  a  bloom  like  a  great  white  lily  and  falls 
in  a  silken  sheen 

into  the  mist-hidden  depths  of  the  pool. 

— William  H.  FitzGerald. 
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